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Religious Change on a College Campus 


Louis A. Ferman* 


The purpose of this paper is to present 
some observations on religious change in a 
sample of 944 undergraduate students in 
attendance at Cornell University between 
1950 and 1952. This work is part of a larger 
study of student values done at Cornell 
University between 1950 and 1956 under 
the direction of four sociologists: Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., Edward A. Suchman, Rose K. 
Goldsen and Morris Rosenberg.' In the 
Spring of 1950, and again in the Spring of 
1952, a self-administered questionnaire on 
social, political, occupational and religious 
values was given to a representative cross- 
section of the Cornell undergraduate stu- 
dent body. Nine hundred and forty-four ot 
the students answered the questionnaire in 
both 1950 and 1952. As many of the items 
were the same on both questionnaires it was 
possible to study the net change in responses 
for the group as well as to study the social 
and psychological characteristics of indi- 
vidual changers. 


One of the central interests in the Cornell 
study was the change which might take place 
in the religious beliefs of college students.” 
An intensive study of religious values was 
made by Dr. Rose K. Goldsen, senior re- 
search associate of the Cornell Values Proj- 
ect, and it is largely from her insights in this 
study that the present author was motivated 
to study the change aspect of religious val- 
ues.* The present study, then, is primarily 
concerned with a particular group of stu- 
dents during a specific time period at a given 
university. In no sense is this work an at- 
tempt to study religious change on the 


*The author, Dr. Louis A. Ferman, is As- 
sistant Professor of Sociology at Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan. This 
study is part of a larger study of student 
values done at Cornell University between 
1950 and 1956 which is properly credited 
and explained in the article. 


college campuses of America; nor should 
the findings of this study by applied indis- 
criminately to any campus in the United 
States. 


What Is Religious Change? 

The crucial question in any study of re- 
ligious change is: what is meant by the term 
“religious change”? Quite clearly, this term 
may have several different meanings. For 
example, a change in religious affiliation as 
from Jew to Catholic is a “religious change.” 
A decrease or increase of church attendance 
is a “religious change” of another kind. 
Finally, a change of involvement in religious 
matters or orthodoxy of religious belief is 
still another kind of “religious change.” Any 
one of these three conceptions of religious 
change might be the focus for a study. 

Although these three conceptions of re- 
ligious change appear to differ from each 
other, a close examination reveals a common 
referrent — change in personal or social val- 
ues. A change in religious affiliation would 
involve a change in goals or ends; in ideals; 
in assumptions underlying human relations; 
in ideological commitments. A change in 
church attendance indicates a change in 
evaluation of an object or activity; a change 
in the conception of some activity being 
pleasant, valuable, good, worthy, desirable 


1A rather complete and extensive report ot 

the findings will soon be published. See 
Rose K. Goldsen et al What College Stu- 
dents Think (Van Nostrand Press: New 
York) forthcoming publication. 


2For a full discussion of religious value 


profiles of the Cornell students, as well as 
of the students from ten other major uni- 
versities, see Ibidem, Chapter VII “Secular 
Religion” and Chapter VIII “Religious 
Belief and the Social Fabric.” 


8While Dr. Goldsen’s insights inspired the | 


present research in changing religious 
values, the author assumes full responsi- 
bility for the presentation and interpreta- 
tions of data to be presented in this paper. 
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and important. Finally, a change in commit- 
ment toward the content of a religious 
belief system means a change in desirability, 
pleasantness or worthiness in the commit- 
ment toward an ideal or a standard of judg- 
ment. The referrent in all three cases is to a 
changing “value.” 


This conception of religious change as a 
change in values is not new in the research 
field. The most frequently used measure ot 
religious change on the campus is the All- 
port-Vernon Study of Values ‘Test,®> which 
is designed primarily to measure the relative 
prominence of six evaluative areas of life. 
The conception of religious change as a 
change in values then acts not only to take 
advantage of common conceptual threads 
which are in the fabric of any religious 
change study, but also to add a sense of 
research and theoretical continuity to the 
study of religious change on the campus. 

In the present study, then, religious 
change will be conceived as a change in the 
desirability or importance of certain goals, 
ends, practices and standards for decision 
making in that sphere of life called the 
religious or sacred. 


How to Measure Religious Change 
on the College Campus 


Williams,® in his definition and concep- 
tual clarification of the “value” concept, 
suggests a method for the study of values 
aud value changes. Since values are con- 
ced as choices, to study religious values 
»-uld involve the use of some instrument 
which would present choices or alternatives 
in the religious sphere. The preference ot 
some belief or religious standard vis a vis 
other beliefs or religious standards would 
give a value profile for the individual mak 
ing the choice. If these same choices are 
presented to the respondent at a second time 
period, the researcher needs only to compare 
the choices at the two time periods to de- 
termine the reported change in values. 


One of the techniques remarkably suited 
to this kind of method is the questionnaire 


or interview schedule. As Rosenberg has 
observed :7 


“Since the questionnaire and interview 
schedule method, especially of the close- 
ended variety, consists of virtually nothing 
but choices, and since a large body of 
thought, analysis and experience in the use 
of this method has emerged from social and 
market research, this device seems well 
suited to the study of values. In addition the 
questionnaire method has the tremendous 
advantage of enabling us to determine the 
relative distribution of various values among 
different subgroups of the population. Not 
only does this enable us to distinguish an 
important aspect of the style of life of dif- 
ferent social groups, a set of findings of 
patent sociological impact, but it also en- 
ables us to get an idea of causes and conse- 
quences of holding particular values.” 


In the study of religious change at Cor- 


nell, religious change was defined in research 


4The author’s use of the term “value” to 
denote the notions of desirability, choice, 
selection, preferences felt to be justified, 
criteria, or choices of personal or group 
conduct is justified by current definitions 
of the concept in social science literature. 
See Robin M. Williams, Jr., American So- 
ciety (Alfred A. Knopf: New York, 1951) 
pp. 374-5; Talcott Parsons and E. A. Shills, 
“Values, Motives and Systems of Action,” 
in “Toward a General Theory of Action,” 
T. Parsons and E. A. Shills (editors) (Har- 
vard University Press: Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1952); also Philip E. Jacob, 
Changing Values in College (Harper 
Bros.: New York, 1957) pp. 13-14. 
5G. W. Aliport and P. E. Vernon, A Study 
of Values (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1931). As the authors describe the 
construction of this test, it was fashioned 
to differentiate the six types of men de- 
scribed in Edward Spranger, Types of 
Men (New York: Stechert, 1928). The 
scale focuses on the following six areas: 
aesthetic, economic, political, theoretical, 
social and religious. Its purpose is to indi- 
cate the degree of interest in specific insti- 
tutional areas. As such, it appears to be a 
measure of personal values. 
6Op. cit., Williams, pp. 374-75. 
7TMorris Rosenberg, Occupational Values 
and Occupational Choice (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 
1954) p. 11. 
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Table I. 


Relationship between 1950 and 1952 Responses 
to “I believe in Divine God .. 


Question 


1950 RESPONSE DISTRIBUTION* 


“Power “Not quite 

1952 Response Patterns “Divine greater “God as “Natural sure what “Atheist” Other 1952 

God" than myself"Humanity" Law" | believe” (Agnostic) Totals 
“Divine God” 246 41 2 8 16 2 1 316 
“Power greater than myself” 64 166 14 12 35 - 2 293 
“God as Humanity” 2 22 13 7 12 5 1 62 
“Natural Law” 8 14 6 30 6 4 4 72 
“Not quite sure what I believe” 35 30 6 9 32 ] 7 120 
“Atheist” ] 4 1 ] 2 5 14 
Other (Agnostic) 3 2 1 2 3 1 4 16 
1950 Totals 361 285 46 74 110 18 19 893 


*Stable groups are found by reading across from 1952 Response Pattern to corre- 
sponding 1950 Response Distribution column. 


(Based on 893 respondents; 51 respondents did not answer this question 
in either 1950 or 1952.) 


terms as the respondent’s shift in religious 
choices which occurred between 1950 and 
1952. The focus of the analysis emphasized 
both the total change in religious values for 
the 944 respondents and the demographic 
and attitudinal characteristics of the respon- 
dents who changed in a particular direction. 


The Extent of Religious Change 

A primary question in the study of re- 
ligious change on the campus is the extent 
of change. It is often stated in American 
folklore that the college experience is in 
opposition to basic religious values and nur- 
tures strong secrlar values associated with 
science and logic. The impact of a college, 
it is claimed, is to turn young people from 
the God of the Old Testament to the gods 
of science and logic. 

This viewpoint has been criticized by a 
number of scholars of campus life. ‘The 
claim is made that final religious commit- 
ments are made in the pre-college period, 
usually before or during high school, and 
that a college education acts only to 
strengthen these tendencies. Another view- 
point® asserts that religious values are basic 
values of the personality, and thus are not 
subject to change during a college educa- 
tion. Still another viewpoint suggests that 
religious change, if it does occur, is the 


4 


product of influences peculiar to certain col- 
leges in America rather than to a college 
education, per se. There is obviously a good 
deal of controversy about the extent ot 
religious change on a campus. The extent 
of religious change between 1950 and 1952 
for the Cornell students can be examined 
with reference to the following question, 
which was asked in 1950 and repeated in 
1952. 

Which of the following statements of 
faith most closely describes your ideas about 
the Deityy CHECK ONE 

....1 believe in a divine God, Creator of 

the Universe, who knows my innermost 
thoughts and feelings and to whom one 
day I shall be accountable. 

. .I believe in a power greater than myself, 
which some people call God and some 
people call nature. 

. .I believe in the worth of humanity, but 
not in a God or a Supreme Being. 

..I believe in natural law, and that so 
called universal mysteries are ultimately 
knowable according to scientific method. 

. I’m not quite sure what I believe. 

.... I’m an atheist. 

. Other. 


80p. cit., Jacobs, p. 55. 
%Ibidem p. 54. 
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Obviously, the first six answers repre- 
sent a gradient from deep involvement in 
fundamentalistic religious values to com- 
plete non-involvement in such values. What 
shifts in answers occur when the respon- 
dent’s answer in 1950 is compared to his 
subsequent answer in 1952? This relation- 
ship is examined in Table I. 

There are many important observations 
which can be made from Table I about 
changing conceptions of a Deity. First, the 
reader can examine the net change which 
occurred in the group for any of the re- 
sponses. This is done by examining the 
marginal totals for 1950 and, then, compar- 
ing them to the marginal totals for 1952. 
For example, in 1950, 361 respondents 
stated that they believed “in a Divine God 
who knows .. .” In 1952, this number has 
decreased to 316—a net loss of 45 respon- 
dents (or 10 per cent). The implication 
appears to be that over time there is a shift 
among some respondents who were initially 
devout believers. To take yet another ex- 
ample, in 1950 there were 285 respondents 
who believed “in a power greater than 
myself.” By 1952 this group had increased 
to 293 respondents, a net gain of eight re- 
spondents (or three per cent). This group, 
then, does not appear to have changed a 
great deal, if only the marginals are exam- 
ined.!° The fallacy of considering only the 
changes reflected by an analysis of the mar- 
ginals can be made apparent, if Table I is 
examined in greater detail. 

The second feature of this table can be 
used to show the real extent of change (i.e. 
how many individuals changed?). In the 
table, each stable group is underlined. If 
these stable groups are examined vis a vis 
the change groups, a change of some magni- 
tude becomes obvious. For example, Table [ 
shows that in 1950, there were 361 respon- 


+ dents who believed in “a Divine God . . .” 


In 1952, only 246 respondents fe’t this way 
(ie. 32 per cent had shifted away from the 
“Divine God” concept). It is possible from 
an examination of each stable group relative 
to the changers to see exactly how stable 


each of these religious positions really is. 
This is shown in Table 1-A. 


Table IA. Frequency Distribution of Per 
Cent Remaining Stable on Each Answer 


Percent of Respondents Remaining 


Answer Stable on Answer* 
“Divine God” 68% (361) 
“Power greater than myself” 58% (285) 
“God as Humanity” 28% (46) 
“Natural Law” % (74) 
“Not quite sure what 

I believe” 34% (110) 
“Atheist” 28%  (18)** 
Other (Agnostic) 21% (19)** 


*The number in parenthesis is the base on 
which percentage was computed. 

**Less than 20 cases; percentages not con- 
sidered reliable. 


It can be seen from Table 1-A that re- 
spondents choosing the “Divine God” value 
were significantly more stable (68 per cent) 
in their response than any other group. On 
the other hand, respondents who chose 
“God as Humanity” are significantly less 
stable in their response than any other 
group.'! It would appear, then, that the 
concept of God as Divine and Omnipotent 
has greater stability potential on this campus 
in comparison to the concept of God as 
Humanity. 

This is an interesting finding in the face 
of oft-repeated charges that the American 
college is the “great secularizer” of tradi- 
tional religious values. One could guess that 
the traditional concept of God may give the 
individual a “built in ” value system, dog- 
matic in principle, and needing no tests ot 


10If only the marginals are examined, then 
indeed, there appears to be little change of 
responses. In the complete table, only 88 
respondents seem to have changed their 
answers. If only net change is considered, 
the amount of change is even smaller. 
Since 54 respondents “became less reli- 
gious” and 34 “became more religious,” 
the net change effect for the group is a 
shift of 20 respondents. 


11The “Atheist” and “Other” groups have 


too few cases to make significant compari- 
sons. 
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experience. “God as Humanity” is subject to 
reinterpretation by experience and thus may 
be more unstable as an ideal. There is some 
support for this view if one considers that 
“Power greater than myself” a position ot 
faith close to the “Divine God” ideal, has a 
significantly greater degree of stability (58 
per cent) than any of the remaining value 
positions. This is to be contrasted with 
“Natural Law” consistents (40 per cent) 
who were significantly less stable than either 
the “Divine God” or “Power greater than 
myself” believers.!? 

Another interesting observation is to be 
found in Table 1-A. Only one-third (34 per 
cent) of the respondents who were “not 
quite sure what I believe” in 1950, con- 
tinued to be “rudderless” in 1952. In other 
words, two-thirds of this group shifted away 
from a doubtful position to make a com- 
mitment to one of the other expressions ot 
faith. This seems to offer a refutation to 
those critics of American education, who 
see the results of a college experience to be 
only uncertainty and doubt. Some influ- 
ences during the two years, perhaps college 
associates, faculty, counselors or the total 
college experience, has acted on the indi- 
vidual to resolve his uncertainties about a 
profession of religious faith. 

Returning to Table I again, two further 
points should be noted. Table I not only 
isolates the “non-changers” but also indi- 
cates the degree of change and the direction 
of change. ‘The degree of change is ascer- 
tained by seeing “how far” the respondent 
has moved in each rank on the scale. For 
example, in the “Divine God” column ot 
the table (column 1), it is obvious that 115 
respondents shifted away from this concept 
in 1952. Of these 115 respondents, 64 re- 
spondents embraced the “Power greater 
than myself” ideal; two respondents chose 
“God as Humanity”; eight chose “Natural 
Law”; 35 were “Not quite sure what I 
believe”; one chose the “Atheist” response; 
and three chose the “Other” category. In 
this column, the most frequent movement 
from the “Divine God” concept was to 


“Power greater than myself” (i.e. a move to 
a “psychologically close” conception). The 
second greatest frequency of movement was 
to a “Not quite sure what I believe” posi- 
tion. What seems suggested here is that if a 
respondent does shift away from the “Divine 
God” concept, he wil! follow one of two 
pathways. The first pathway leads to a con- 
ception not radically different from the 
original conception. The second pathway 
leads to complete uncertainty and doubt as 
to “what he is to believe in.” Of course, 
each of these conceptions of faith is open 
to the type of analysis which the author has 
demonstrated with the “Divine God” con- 
cept. 

One final point about Table I. ‘The table 
can also be used to determine the extent ot 
individual stability and change.'* If the 
stable groups are examined, it can be seen 
that they form a “diagonal of religious sta- 
bility” (i.e., none of these respondents have 
changed). This diagonal extends from the 
upper left hand corner of the table to the 
lower right hand corner. The first cell in the 
upper right hand corner contains 246 cases; 
the last cell in the lower right hand corner 


contains four cases. If all of the cases in the | 


diagonal of stability are added together, the 
resulting sum represents the respondents 
who did not shift their religious beliefs in 
terms of this question — 496 respondents 
(53 per cent) of the sample. 

The respondents to the right of the “diag- 
onal of stability” have shifted to a “more 
religious” position, while the respondents to 
the left of the diagonal have “become less 
religious.” By obtaining the sum of all re 
12Another way of stating this finding is that 

“mystical” conceptions of faith (e.g. “Di- 

vine God” and “Power greater than my- 

self’) have a “built in” stability, since 
these conceptions rely to a large extent 
on “blind faith” and not tests of experi- 


ence. On the other hand, the “non-mysti- 
cal” conceptions (e.g. “God as Humanity” 


and “Natural Law’) iean heavily on tests © 


of experience and are in opposition to 
blind faith. 

13As opposed to net change for the group, 
which has been discussed above. 
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spondents to the right of the diagonal, a 
“more religious” group can be characterized. 
This distribution of “non-changers” vis a vis 
changers in a particular direction is pre- 
sented in Table I-B. 


Table IB. Frequency Distribution of “Non- 
changers,” “changers who became more 
religious” and “changers who became 
less religious.” 


Percent of Total Respondents 


“Non-changers” 53% 
“Became more religious” 19% 
“Became less religious” 28% 
Total per cent 100 
No. of cases (893) 


Table I-B indicates that about one-half 
of the respondents remained stable in terms 
of commitment to a particular position ot 
religious faith. The other half of the respon- 
dents were “changers.” ‘The proportion 
“becoming more religious” is slightly lower 
than the proportion “becoming less reli- 
gious.” The picture here may possibly alarm 
the critic of the American college and give 
added fire to his cries that “the college is a 
hotbed of atheism”; “the college experience 
is antireligious.” In rebuttal, one could point 
out that a change in one’s conception ot 
God or the basis of faith, by itself, is no 
indication of anti-religiousness. The belief 
in a Divine God is only one facet of reli- 
giousness, as Goldsen notes,'4 and one 
should not equate a change in this facet 
with a change in the complex totality called 
“religiousness.” 

What, then, is the extent of change on 
the Cornell campus when more than the 
“idea of a Deity” is considered? This prob- 
lem can be answered by reference to the 
Goldsen scale.!® An extended discus- 
sion of the GRV scale is beyond the scope 
of this paper.'* The scale is composed of 
four items, which fit the Guttman model 
with a coefficient of reproducibility .93.!7 
The four items are: 


1. Do you yourself feel you need to believe 
in some sort of religious faith or philoso- 
phy? (Yes or No) 
2. Which of the following statements ot 
faith most closely describes your ideas 
about the Deity? CHECK ONE 
a ...I believe in a Divine God, Creator 
of the Universe, who knows my 
innermost thoughts and feelings 
and to whom one day I shall be 
accountable. 

b....I believe in a power greater than 
myself, which some people call 
God and some people call nature. 


c....1 believe in the worth of humanity, 
but not in a God or a Supreme 
being. 

d I believe in natural law, and that 


the so-called universal mysteries 
are ultimately knowable according 
to scientific method. 
e....I’m not quite sure what I believe. 
f.... I’m an atheist. 
g....Other: (Specify) 
(Selection of the first response in the list 
was considered to indicate a favorable atti- 
tude toward religion.) 


3. “This group has its own personality, some- 
thing over and above the individual 
members in it.” 


Does the statement above express the 
way you feel about any of the following 
groups? (Check as many as apply) 


140p. cit., Goldsen, Chapter VII “Secular Re- 
ligion” pp. 3-4. 

15This is the designation which will be ap- 
plied to the Goldsen scale of general reli- 
gious values in the remainder of this 
paper. 

16Jbidem, Goldsen, for a complete discussion 
of the theory and logic of the GRV scale. 

17A coefficient of reproducibility .93 means 
that the number of chance and error re- 
sponses is about 7 per cent, making the 
scale highly reliable. For a discussion of 
the logic of the Guttman method, see 
Louis Guttman, in S. A. Stouffer et al. 
Measurement and Prediction (Princeton 
University Press: Princeton, New Jersey, 
1950) chapters 3 and 6. 
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... Your immediate family 

.. Your college 

.. Your fraternity or sorority 

.. Your church or religion 

.. Your nationality 

.. Your team(s) 

.. Your clique or a group of friends 

you go around with 

.... Your club(s) 

(Selection of the fourth response in 
this list was considered to indicate a 
favorable attitude toward religion.) 

4. What three things or activities in your 
life do you expect to give you the most 
satisfaction? 

Please write a 1 in the space preceding 
the most important; 

a 2 in the space preceding the next 
most important; and a 

3 in the space preceding the third most 
important. 


Rank three: 


... Your career or occupation 
... Family relationships 
. .Leisure-time recreational activities 
. Religious beliefs or activities 
..Participation as a citizen in the 
affairs of your community 
..Participation in activities directed 
toward national or international bet- 
terment 
(Selection of the fourth response and 
ranking it first as an expected source ot 
satisfaction was considered to indicate a 
favorable evaluation of religion.) 

Three of the items in the GRV scale 
were included in both the 1950 and 1952 
Cornell studies.1* Using these three items, 
the author constructed the following stabil- 
ity and change groups: 

Stable Groups 
“High-stable” — respondents who had a 

“high” score on the three items in 1950 

and 1952 (257 respondents) .1® 
“Low-stable” — respondents who had a 

“low” score on the three items in 1950 

and 1952 (481 respondents) 


Change Groups 
“Became less” — respondents who had a 

“high” score in 1950 and shifted to a 

“low” score in 1952 (118 respondents). 
“Became more” — respondents who had a 

“low” score on the scale in 1950 and 

shifted to a high score in 1952 (88 re- 

spondents ). 

The picture of religious change on this 
campus is quite different when a three-item 
scale is used instead of a single item.?° This 
picture is presented below in Table II. 


Table Il. Frequency Distribution of GRV 
Stability and Change Groups 


Percent of Respondents 
of Total Samples 


“Became-less” 12.5 
“Became-more” 9.3 
“High-stable” 27.3 
“Low-stable” 50.9 
Total per cent 100.0 
Number of cases (944) 


An examination of Table II indicates 
that by this multi-itemed measure, about 
one-half of the panel were “low in religious- 
ness” in 1950 and remained that way in 
1952. Another quarter of the sample, were 
“high in religiousness” in 1950 and remained 


18The item “group has its own personality” 
was not included in 1950 and thus could 
not be used in a multi-item measure of 
religious change, since one requirement of 
the item in a change measure is that the 
items be repeated. ‘ 

19A “high” on the GRV scale was a score of 
3 or 2; a “low” was a score of 1 or 0. Re- 
spondents were given one point for each 
answer which indicated a commitment to 
general religious values—actually, an ap- 
preciation of religion in general. A re 
spondent, then, could receive a maximum 
of three points, indicating a positive evalu- 
ation of religion; or a minimum of zero, 
indicating a negative evaluation of reli- 
gion. The 2 and 1 scores were intermediate 
ranks. 


20The multi-itemed measure presumably is 
more reliable then the single item meas- | 


sure. 
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that way in 1952. In other words, for 75 per 
cent of the respondents, there was no no- 
ticeable change in religious values during 
the two-year period of the study. This pro- 
file of religious change on the Cornell cam- 
pus is quite in keeping with the picture ot 
changing religious values, described by 
scholars on other campuses.?! Many of the 
students (50 per cent) apparently had a 
low appreciation of religion before coming 
to the campus and nothing happened in the 
campus situation to change their minds. 
Apparently, the minds of the religiously 
faithful also were not changed by their ex- 
posure to the campus situation. It may very 
well be that Jacob was correct when he 
said :** 

There is conflicting evidence on wheth- 
er religious beliefs are susceptible to 
change during college or are among those 
basic values which remain largely immune 
from college influence. ... the implica- 
tion of studies of values such as those 
noted above is that religion is an area 
where the fundamental pattern is set be- 
fore college, to be changed if at all only 
later in lite well after graduation. 

The Correlates of Religious 
Change on the Campus 


For the most part, the Cornell campus 
between 1950 and 1952 was characterized by 
a stability of religious values, but some 
change did occur —one out of every four 
students changed. It would be interesting, 
then, to look at the correlates of such 
changes. Is a Jewish student more likely to 
change than a Catholic student? How do 
unique religious experiences relate to the 
stability of religious values? These questions 
and others, will be investigated in this sec- 
tion. 


The Social and Pscychological 
Antecedents of Religious Change 


The student brings various influences into 
the college situation with him. His parental 
statuses, childhood experiences, his group 
loyalties and ideological commitments — all 
of these factors influence his interpersonal 
relationships in the campus situation, and 


predispose him to changes. What is the 
relationship of these antecedents to religious 
change? 

1. Religious affiliation. It has been con- 
tended that there are real differences be- 
tween the three major faiths (Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew) in changing religious 
values in a campus situation.?* ‘able III 
shows the relationship between stability of 
religious values and religious affiliation®* for 
the Cornell undergraduates between 1950 
and 1952. 


Table Ill. Relationship between Religious 
Affiliation and Stability of Religious Values 
(1950-1952)* 


Religious Affiliation 


Protestant Catholic Jewish 
“Initially high” 
“Remained high” 66% 95% 36% 
“Became low” 34 5 64 
Total per cent 100 100 100 
No. of cases 243 55 25 


“Initially low” 


“Remained low” 82% 70% 95% 

“Became more” 18 30 5 
Total per cent 100 100 100 
No. of cases 329 23 158 


(Based on 833 respondents; children of mixed 
religious marriages are excluded from this 
tabulation.) 


21For example, see Richard Bugelski and 
Oliver Lester, “Changes In Attitudes of 
College Students During Their College 
Course and After Graduation,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, Vol. 12, 1940; Stephan 
M. Corey, “Changes in Opinions of Female 
Students After One Year at a University,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 11, 
1940; E. C. Hunter, “Changes in Attitudes 
of Women Students During Four Years of 
College,” Journal of Social Psychology, 16, 
1942, p. 256. 

220p. cit., Jacob, pp. 54-55. 

23Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter 
West, They Went To College (Harcourt 
Brace and Co.: New York, 1952). 

24As a matter of general convention, the 
direction of change will be indicated in the 
present table and all subsequent tables in 
this report rather than “lumping” all 
changes together, regardless of direction. 
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Table III shows a very definite relation- 
ship between religious affiliation and sta- 
bility of religious values, as measured by 
changes in GRV score. The two-year period 
had a less secularizing effect on Catholics 
than on Protestants and Jews. The ratio of 
Catholics becoming more religious to less 
religious was 6:1. For Protestants, this ratio 
was 1:2 and for Jews the ratio was 1:12. As 
far as religious change is concerned the 
Catholics who change move in the direction 
of greater commitment to general religious 
values (or an appreciation of religion), while 
Protestants and Jews, in particular if they 
change, move away from such commitments. 

A word about the Catholic students. 
Catholic students showed greater stability in 
their commitment to an appreciation ot 
general religious values than did Protestants 
and Jews. Furthermore, proportionately 
more Catholic students developed an appre- 
ciation of such values during the two-year 
period. It is interesting that the great secu- 
larization of religious values which some 
Catholics often attribute to the secular edu- 
cation vis a vis a religious education simply 
does not exist in the Cornell case. As a 
matter of fact, the impact of education on 
the Catholic student seems to result in a 
greater appreciation of religion on his part. 
The conditions, both social and psycho- 
logical, under which this change takes place 
should be studied and analyzed intensively 
by social researchers and college counsellors. 

2. Education of the father and religious 
change. Does the student from the “better 
off’ families tend to change his religious 
values more often than others? The variable 
of “educational level of the father” permits 
the researcher to study this question. A high 
educational level in the family may reflect 
not only a different material standard of 
living than others; but also, a different cul- 
tural and social style of life than others. 

An examination of Table IV shows a 
marked relationship between the father’s 
educational level and the stability of the off- 
spring’s religious values. Among the fathers 
who had less than a college education, three 
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Table IV. Relationship between Level of 


Father's Education and Stability of Religious 


Values among His Children* 


Some College College More than 
or less graduate college 


“Initially high” 


“Remained high” 75% 69% 45% 
25 


“Became less” 31 55 
Total per cent 100 100 100 
No. of cases 173 101 49 

“Initially low” 

“Remained low” 84% 82% 95% 

“Became more” 16 18 5 


Total per cent 100 100 100 
No. of cases 257 155 96 


* Question: “How far did your father go in 
school?” 

(Because of the large number of fathers 
with a college background, a more refined 
educational breakdown was not possible.) 


(Based on 831 respondents, who answered 
the question.) 


out of every four offspring retained an 
appreciation of general religious values. ‘This 
should be contrasted with the fathers who 
had more than a college education (i.e. pro- 
fessional training) where one out of every 
two offspring appreciated general religious 
values less after the two-year period. ‘There 
also is a slight tendency for the parent's 
educational level to effect the stability of a 
low commitment to general religious values. 
A significantly larger proportion (95 per 
cent) of the offspring from “more than 
college” fathers retain a low commitment, 
in contrast to the offspring of fathers (84 
per cent) with “less than a college educa- 
tion.” 

A clearer picture of the impact of the 
father’s education on the stability of reli- 
gious values among the offspring can be 
seen if the ratio of students “becoming 
more religious” to students “becoming less 
religious” is given for each educational 
rank. This is done in Table IV-A. 
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Table IV-A. Ratio of “Becoming More Re- 
ligious” to “Becoming Less Religious” by 
Educational Level of Father 


Father's Education Ratio 
Becoming more / Becoming less 
Some college or less 1:1 
College graduate 1:2 
More than college 1:11 


Table IV-A clearly shows that among the 
offspring of the more educated there is a 
pronounced tendency to “become less re- 
ligious” in contrast to “becoming more re- 
ligious.” Eleven times as many drew away 
from commitment to general religious val- 
ues as embraced these values. This tendency 
is notably less for the less educated groups, 
the offspring of college graduates and the 
offspring of non-college graduates. It is in- 
teresting to speculate on the meaning ot 
this finding. The more educated parents 
of the students being studied attended col- 
lege in the late ’20’s or early ’30’s when 
strong anti-theistic movements, partly as a 
reaction to the economic depression, were 
sweeping the American campuses. Religion 
was the “opium of the masses” and the secu- 
lar gods, Fitzgerald, Marx and Freud, held 
full sway over the intellectual climate of the 
campus. It is possible that students reared 
in this intellectual climate may pass on to 
their children a limited emphasis of religious 
values. There are no data in the present 
study to substantiate this guess but certain- 
ly further research in this area is indicated. 


3. The personal religious experience and 
the stability of religious values. In the work 
of William James, there is an assumption 
that the stability of religious values depends 
on the personal religious history of the indi- 
vidual.2® James places great emphasis on an 
act of self-surrender to the spiritual or an 
act of feeling toward the supernatural di- 
vine. How crucial is the personal religious 
experience to the stability of religious val- 
ues? This question can be answered partly 
by the following item which was included 
in the 1950 Cornell Values Questionnaire: 


“Have you ever had what you consider 
a definitely religious experience?” 


In Table V, the responses to this question 
are examined in relation to stability or 
change in GRV scores. 


Table V. Relationship between Responses 
to “Have you ever had ... religious ex- 
perience” question and Stability of GRV 


Scores.* 
Don't under- 
GRV Score Yes No stand the 
question 


“[nitially high” 
“Remained high” 76% 58% 76% 
“Became less” 24 42 24 


Total per cent 100 100 100 
No. of cases 169 153 50 


“Initially low” 
“Remained low” 77% 87% 86% 
“Became more” 23 13 14 


Total per cent 100 100 100 
No. of cases 83 383 85 


*Based on 929 respondents who answered 
this question. 


An examination of Table V shows that 
the personal religious experience is a factor 
in the stability of religious values. Among 
the respondents who were “high” on the 
GRV scale in 1950, those respondents also 
reporting a religious experience were signifi- 
cantly more apt to remain “high” in 1952, 
than other respondents. (The ratio of re- 
sponse stability to response change was 3:1 
for those reporting a religious experience and 
about 5:4 for those not reporting a religious 
experience.) A clearer picture of the effect 
of the personal religious experience on 
changing religious values can be seen in 
Table V-A. 


25William James, Varieties of Religious Ex2- 
perience (American Library Series, 1958). 
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Table V-A. Ratio of “Becoming More Re- 
ligious” to “Becoming Less Religious” by 
Report of Personal Religious Experience 


“Have you had... Ratio 
religious experience?" Becoming more /Becoming less 
Yes 1:1 
No 3:1 
Don’t understand question 2:1 


It can readily be seen in Table V-A that 
shifts to a more religious appreciation, as 
measured by the GRV scale, are associated 
with the respondent’s report of a religious 
experience. On the other hand, the report 
that one has not had a religious experience 
is associated with “becoming less” religious. 
Among those respondents, who reported 
that they did not understand the question, 
there was a definite tendency to move away 
from an appreciation of general religious 
values, although this tendency was less pro- 
nounced than among those respondents who 
understood the question and were certain 
that they had not had a religious experience. 

These data, then, support the views ot 
James on the importance of such experiences 
for the stability of religious values. The data 
also suggest that the dynamics of religious 
change can never fully be understood with 
reference to survey data alone. The research- 
er needs to explore the religious experience 
in depth, and for this a clinical picture 
would probably be more appropriate. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In this paper, some observations and find- 
ings have been presented concerning the 
stability of religious values among 944 un- 
dergraduates in attendance at Cornell Uni- 


versity between 1950 and 1952. In addition 
to substantive findings, some attempt was 
made to discuss methodological problems of 
the study. In summary, the findings of the 
study were: 

1. Significant individual shifts in the con- 
ception of the Deity occurred within the 
two-year period. 

2. There was also a tendency for those 
students who were in doubt about an image 
of the Deity to move in the direction of 
selecting a definite image. 

3. The most stable conceptions of the 
Deity were “mystic” interpretations (¢g., 
“Divine God,” “Power greater than my- 
self” ). Contrariwise, the least stable concep- 
tions were the “non-mystic” (e.g. “God as 
humanity,” “Natural Law.”). 

4. Religious affiliation was significantly 
related to shifts in the appreciation of gen- 
eral religious values. Jews were most fre- 
quently secularized; Catholics least frequent- 
ly. The Protestants were more frequently 
secularized than Catholics but less frequent- 
ly than Jews. 

5. The higher the educational level of the 
father, the greater the tendency for the off 
spring to de-emphasize religion over the 
two-year period. 

6. Respondents who reported a personal 
religious experience retained an appreciation 
of religion more frequently than others. 

Religious change on the campus then, is 
closely tied to influences which the students 
bring to the campus with them. Certainly, 


there is a great need for researchers and | 
counsellors to probe these influences for a | 


more complete understanding of student 
life on the campus. 
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The Counseling Role in a Group Activities Advisory 
Context 


Dennis L. Trueblood* 


The training of persons to work in the 
area of college student group activities has 
been neglected in professional student per- 
sonnel circles for a great many years. The 
reasons for this neglect are many: activities 
advisers are often chosen for their “peer- 
like” qualities to students, i.e. youth and 
activities participation; activities programs 
are accidental products of the college cam- 
pus; the educational value of activities 
participation is still being stoutly debated; 
budgeting shortages do not allow salary 
for competent staff in all areas, thus 
activities are left to “doing what comes 
naturally” in terms of professional compe- 
tence; failure of faculty and student per- 
sonnel workers to identify the academic 
disciplines which form the basis of educa- 
tion for activity advisers. The situation is 
indeed paradoxical. 


A careful analysis of the work of the 
activities adviser would reveal that he 
works basically in two contexts: (1) the 
group, (2) the individual who is a part of 
some group. Thus it would seem that our 
concern in the professional development 
of the skill of group advisory work within 
the student personnel worker is a twofold 
one—(1) an understanding of groups, indi- 
viduals in groups, and individuals; and (2) 
an understanding of the role of the adviser 
in the group and individual context and 
development of the skills to play the role 
successfully. 


*The author, Dennis L. Trueblood, is Co- 
ordinator of the College Student Personnel 
Graduate Studies Program, Southern IIli- 
nois University, Carbondale, Illinois. Dr. 
Trueblood gratefully acknowledges the help 
of Misses Adrienne Stockbrook and Ruth 
Palmisano, Indiana University, in provid- 
ing the recorded interviews used as exam- 
ples in the article. 


The purpose of this article is to explore 
the role of the adviser in the group and 
more specifically how the adviser may relate 
to the individual of a group in a one-to-one 
context. It becomes apparent when one 
examines the role of the adviser in the 
one-to-one context that the adviser is in a 
sense involved in a counseling relationship. 
In this counseling relationship the problem 
focus is on the individual group member 
as he relates to the group and the tasks 
assigned to or assumed by him in the group, 
although the adviser may occasionally find 
that the individual’s personal problems will 
enter into the helping relationship. As will 
be shown in the following paragraphs, the 
role of the activities adviser is not dissimilar 
to that of the counselor, thus suggesting 
that the well trained activities adviser ought 
to understand and have a minimum pro- 
ficiency in counseling skills. 

Excerpts from a role-played adviser-ad- 
visee relationship are used to illustrate the 
similarity between “counselor-responses” 
and “adviser-responses.” The particular re- 
cording was developed around the problems 
of residence hall social chairmen. 

The recording was a conversation be- 
tween a residence hall student social chair- 
man (S) and a counselor (C). Previous to 
the recorded meeting, the counselor had 
met several times informally with the stu- 
dent for the purpose of establishing a 
personal working relationship. The topic of 
discussion for the present interview was 
the final planning for the first meeting of 
the year with the social committee over 
which the social chairman presided. 

Sharon—Hi, Miss Pal. 

Miss Pal—Hi, Sharon. 


S.—Well, we have to get busy now. We 
have to change the date, or the time rather 
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of our meeting. I think that we had better 
decide what we want to tell the girls and 
what kind of committee meeting we want 
to have. 

C.—I THINK THAT THIS MEETING 
WILL BE RATHER IMPORTANT 
SINCE IT IS OUR FIRST ONE. 

Adviser encourages student to plan by 
mentioning importance of meeting. 


S.—Well, I think that it is rather im- 
portant to tell the girls in our first meeting 
what we will expect of them, what they 
will have to do, how we organize the whole 
program, and who is going to take the 
responsibility, and so forth. 

C.—AS YOU SAY, WE HAVE AL- 
READY TALKED ABOUT THE WAY 
WE FEEL ABOUT IT. BUT, BE SURE 
TO GET IT OVER TO THEM THAT 
THEY ARE THE “WHEELS.” THEY 
ARE THE ONES. 

Adviser tries to move advisee away from 
her “tell them” concept of the meeting by 
stressing the importance of the committee 
members. 

S.—That’s my idea, since my job is really 
with coordinating and my job in the dorm 
is more to steer and not to do, and to train 
someone to be social chairman next year, 
to work with W. R. H. So, I think that 
the first thing I want to do is to introduce 
social committee to them and to tell them 
that they are going to act as a steering 
committee, that each of them will at some 
time or other be chairman of a function, 
and that I will be there to help and to 
counsel with them or give them any help 
that I can; but that each of them at some 
time or other will be taking the responsi- 
bility and there will be times when they 
will not have any responsibility. That we 
expect them to be dependable and to be 
willing to put forth a little work. Of course, 
(Pause) 

C—I WAS JUST THINKING. DO 
YOU THINK THAT WE WILL BE 
MISSING THE BOAT BY TELLING 
THEM RIGHT OFF THE BAT—AH— 
THE WAY IT SHOULD BE FROM 
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OUR PAST EXPERIENCE, OR IF WE 
WOULD WANT THEM TO DE- 
VELOP THE IDEA FROM THEIR 
OWN TALKING AND THINKING 
ABOUT IT? 

Adviser suggests group planning, rather 
than dictating by the chairman. 

C. (cont.) — ALWAYS BEFORE I 
THOUGHT — WELL — LET'S TELL 
THEM RIGHT AWAY, “THE BEST 
WAY TO GET THE JOB DONE IS IF 
YOU ARE THE CHAIRMAN OF A 
FUNCTION AND GET OTHERS TO 
WORK WITH YOU,” — THROUGH 
OUR OWN EXPERIENCE OF DOING 
TOO MUCH. 

Adviser places herself in the position of 
learning, thereby lessening distance between 
adviser and advisee, and increasing rapport. 

S.—Well—ah, that is, well—I think you 
are right. The thing is it may be done in 
presenting social committee. We won’t just 
come out and tell them what to do. But 
remember, we talked about making up a 
chart with all the girls in the dorm’s 
names and telling them that this is a list 
that they would use to form any committees 
and that each time a girl would work they 
would check her name so that we try to 
get every girl in the hall, at some time or 
other, to work on a sub-committee fez 
some function so that we pass it around 
and so that not, say some 10-15 people are 
working on committees all the time. And, 
then you can also use that list and go to 


a girl and say, “So many people have helped | 


and you haven’t helped on any social func- 
tion. Wouldn’t you help this time?” 


C—O. K. WELL, THEN, JUST AS | 


YOU SAY, THE FIRST PART OF THE 
MEETING WILL BE TELLING THEM, 
YOUR IDEAS, OUR IDEAS, 

(S.—Yes) 

C.—ABOUT IT. THAT’S GOOD. 

Adviser summarizes and emphasizes use 
of “our” rather than “your.” 

S.—Then the next thing, I think, is to 
start in on the calendar. 

C.—UM HUM. 
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Adviser encourages student to continue 
planning. 

S.—And of course, we will have to tell 
them the dates that are already listed. There 
are several of those that I got at coordinate 
today. 

C.—UM HUM. 


S.—And then I think that we can go over 
the year’s calendar with them and show 
them the scope of events. And, oh! Then 
ask them for any suggestions for what they 
would like to have in the way of a social 
program this year; and—ah—see what their 
ideas are. 

C.—ARE WE GOING TO USE — 
HAVE — A CALENDAR FOR THEM 
TO SEE, OR HOW SHALL WE HELP 
TO MAKE THAT MORE REAL TO 
THEM? 

Adviser suggests a technique for improv- 
ing the discussion and asks a question to 
stimulate advisee’s thinking. 

S—Well, it would be nice if we had 
calendars for them to fill in, and I mean— 
ah—like Mortar Boards. You know, calen- 
dars, to fill in; but I don’t know just how 
we could do that by tomorrow evening. 
(Pause ) 

Adviser refrains from offering help, so 
that the advisee is forced to find a solution 
to her problem. 

S. (Cont.)—Well, I tell you what, I'll 
bring down paper and pencils, or bring 
down paper. They will have pencils. The 
important dates, we will have them write 
down and tell them to post these on their 
own bulletin boards so that they remember, 
so that they know what’s coming. (Pause) 
We want to snap this meeting along. We 
don’t want to drag it out. Last year’s meet- 
ings were just hours. 


C.—O.K. NOW, DO YOU REMEM- 
BER LAST NIGHT WE SAID SOME- 
THING ABOUT MAYBE HAVING 
YOU GO THROUGH THE FORM OF 
FILLING OUT THE FORMS? 

S—Um Hum. 


C.—FOR THIS FUNCTION THAT IS 


COMING UP RIGHT AWAY. 

S.—Yes. 

C.—AS AN EXAMPLE, A VISUAL 
THING FOR THEM TO SEE AND 
TELLING THEM WHAT YOU DID 
FOR THAT ONE FUNCTION. 

S.—Yes. 

C.—OR DO YOU WANT TO DO 
THAT NEXT MEETING? 

Adviser recalls former discussion and asks 
the advisee’s opinion. 

S.—Yeah, that will be fine. I can intro- 
duce some of the forms that they will be 
having to fill out that way. So? (Pause) 

C.—AND YOU THINK THAT THE 
MEETING SHOULD END THEN? 

Adviser encourages evaluation of the 
meeting by the advisee. 

S.—Well, I—If there is more business— 
yet—I don’t think that you should cut out 
any business. The thing is that I want to 
keep the meeting moving because, when 
it drags, they lose interest. 


C. — LETS RUN OVER THEN 
WHAT WE ARE GOING TO DO IN 
THE MEETING, LET’S SEE, YOU ARE 
GOING TO TALK. WE SHOULD GET 
ACQUAINTED. WE KNOW EVERY- 
BODY, BUT THEY MIGHT NOT 
KNOW EACH OTHER. THEN WHAT 
ELSE DID YOU SAY? 

Adviser encourages student to do her 
own summarizing. 

S.—Well, we would talk to them about 
social committee and the work; and talk 
to them a little bit about setting up lists, 
and getting other girls interested in work- 
ing on subcommittees. And, ah — then 
work on the calendar, and have them write 
down important dates for themselves so 
that they will know what is coming up. I 
think that just about takes care of it. 

C.—AND THEIR IDEAS. YOU RE- 
MEMBER WE HAVE A FEW THINGS 
HERE THAT WE AREN’T QUITE 
SURE ABOUT. SEE WHAT THEY 
THINK ABOUT THOSE. 

S.—Um Hum. 
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C.— AND HAVE ANY SUGGES- 
TIONS. SHOULD WE HAVE THEM 
GET STARTED WORKING ON—AH 
—LIKE OUR P. J. PARTY? 

Advisers must again encourage advisee 
to use her group in planning. Uses question 
to suggest further action. 

S.—Probably. I would like to as soon as 
we get the calendar set up assign function 
chairmen right straight through, if I can, 
or at least, for several functions in advance. 
Because I think that the sooner they know, 
the better they are going to like it. That 
way they are going to realize that they are 
going to have one main function, or maybe 
two. We have about six or maybe seven 
gitls on the social committee, and if each 
of them is a function chairman at some 
time it will just about take care of the 
events we have. 


C.—_UM HUM. SHOULD WE DO 
THAT THIS FIRST MEETING? 


Adviser questions to encourage further 
planning by student. 

S.—Well, I doubt it. I doubt whether we 
will be able to because we'll want to go 
over it and consider what the event is since 
we have three upperclassmen and four 
freshmen working. 

Cc. — IS MARGE WORKING ON 
THIS? 

S.—I don’t know. I haven’t been able to 
get hold of her. But, ah—we want to con- 
sider the event and whether a freshman 
can really handle it. 

C.—UM HUM, THAT’S RIGHT. 

Adviser gives encouragement. 

S.—I don’t think that there is too much 
problem there, but I think that it should 
be considered. 

C.—IT IS ALSO GOOD TO TELL 
THEM ABOUT THESE THINGS AND 
LET THEM BE THINKING ABOUT 
WHAT KIND OF FUNCTION THEY 
WILL BE MOST ABLE TO BE CHAIR- 
MAN OF AND WHAT THEY WOULD 
WANT TO DO. 


Adviser elaborates on student’s idea and 


encourages including the group in the de- 
cisions. 

S.—And if anyone would want to volun- 
teer for one, then would be glad to have 
that. 


C.—O.K. SO THEN, WE WOULD 
GET SOME OF THEIR IDEAS ABOUT 
WHAT IS COMING UP AND THEN 
YOU WOULD TELL THEM ABOUT 
HOW YOU ARE PLANNING THIS. 
WHAT IS IT WE ARE HAVING NEXT 
—MIXER, PICNIC— 


Adviser summarizes and clarifies. 


S.—Picnic. Well, I think that will just 
about take care of it. 


C.—SHOULD WE SET A DATE FOR 
THE NEXT MEETING? 

Adviser makes a suggestion in the form 
of a question. 

S.—Probably. 


C.—OR DECIDE ON A PERMA- 
NENT TIME? WHAT ARE YOUR 
IDEAS ABOUT THAT? 


Adviser makes another suggestion and 
asks for student’s ideas on it. 


S.—Well. I think that we could. If we 
could put a permanent time, it would be 
nice. 

C.—UM HUM. 

S.—Because then, they can mark it down 
on their calendars and remember it. But, 
it may be that as time goes on there may 
be periods when there won’t be much go- 
ing on and we won't have to have a meet- 
ing. But at least, we can always call the 
meeting off and say that there won’t be 
one tonight. It is always easier to do that 
than to try to find time to have one. 

C. — OH YES. ANOTHER THING 
THAT I JUST THOUGHT OF IS THAT 
WE WANT TO TELL THEM TO RE- 
MEMBER THAT IF THEY GET 
OVER-LOADED WITH WORK AND 
WANT TO DROP OFF THIS COM- 
MITTEE OR FEEL LIKE THEY CAN'T 
DO IT, IT’S OK. WITH US. I HAD 
FORGOTTEN ALL ABOUT THAT UN- 
TIL JUST NOW. 
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Adviser gives suggestion and lessens the 
autocratic tone by describing it as a sudden 
thought. 

S.—Yes. 

C.—BUT IT’S A GOOD POINT TO 
BRING OUT, BECAUSE IT SHOULD 
BE A CHANGING COMMITTEE. 

Adviser reinforces her own suggestion. 

S.—Yes. That should come under com- 
mittee explanation that we hope that if 
they are overloaded with work or if some- 
thing happens that they don’t feel that 
they can go on with the committee work, 
that they will come and tell us, rather than 
just not come at all. Or, have us feel that 
they are a member, assign them responsi- 
bility, and then find that they are not going 
to do it. So—ah—I think that that is a very 
good point. (Pause) 

C.—I THINK THAT IT WILL BE 
LIVELY. I THINK THAT THEY ARE 
REAL EAGER. 

Adviser introduces light, optimistic note. 

S.—Yes. It’s a good group. All these 
people are very enthusiastic people. 

C—SO. HOW LONG DO YOU 
THINK THAT THIS MEETING WILL 
LAST? 

Adviser encourages insight. 

S.—Maybe an _ hour-and-a-half. 

C.—THINK SO? 

Adviser encourages reconsideration by 
postponing agreement. 

S.—Hour to an hour-and-half. Maybe not, 
but probably an hour. 

C.—YES. 

S.—I’m going to try to hold it to an hour 
and if it runs over then it will be okay? 

C.—_SOMETIMES ITS GOOD TO 
SAY THAT AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE MEETING. “WE ARE GOING 
TO BE HERE ABOUT AN HOUR.” I 
DON’T KNOW. WHAT DO YOU 
THINK? 

Adviser proposes action, but protects the 
counseling relationship by expressing her 
own doubt and asking opinion. 

S.—Well, I think so. Tell them that we 
are going to try to keep this within an 
hour, as much as we can. I think that it 


can be done. Especially aiter this first or- 
ganizational meeting. After that, it is just 
to get right down to business. No dilly 
dallying. 

C.—WELL, I GUESS THAT IS IT. 

Adviser brings conversation to a close. 

S.—Okay. 

C._SOUNDS GOOD. YOU’RE THE 
BOSS. 

Adviser terminates conversation with an 
encouraging note and a definition of the 
adviser-advisee relationship. 

S.—Bye. 

C.—BYE. 

Summary 

Analysis of the recording and comments 
reveals the shifting role of the adviser-coun- 
selor. At various times the adviser-counselor 
encouraged, clarified, recalled, summarized, 
questioned, suggested, and provided infor- 
mation and opinion to build up the think- 
ing of the student during the conference. 
It is particularly interesting to note the 
pauses which indicate the patience of the 
adviser-counselor. Also, of particular interest 
is the adviser-counselor’s continual aware- 
ness of her role in stimulating the student 
to embrace the democratic concept of “our” 
group as opposed to the autocratic concept 
of “my” group. The adviser-counselor used 
the question technique as a skillful method 
of encouraging the student to think. Partial 
summaries by the adviser-counselor led the 
student to summarize in her own words 
the progress of the conference as well as 
the progress of their planning. All of these 
techniques or changing roles illustrate the 
extreme conversational versatility required 
of an adviser-counselor in advising student 
leaders. At all times the adviser-counselor 
was able to maintain her consistent role as 
an adviser. 

Certainly as one analyzes the responses 
between the adviser and student there is an 
obvious similarity between these responses 
and those reported in casebooks in counsel- 
ing. Therefore, it seems fair to posit that 
the activities adviser needs to develop coun- 
seling skills and attitudes in order to per- 
form most effectively as an activities adviser. 
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The Role of the University in Student Government 


Fred H. Turner* 


The topic, “The Role of the University in 
Student Government,” offers many oppor- 
tunities for exploration. It assumes, first of 
all, that in the institution there is some 
form of student government; it also assumes 
that there is an inter-relationship between 
the student government and the institution, 
if the institution is to have a role in student 
government; it also assumes that there is a 
role for the institution in student govern- 
ment. 

Historically, and without citing instances, 
there has been a complete rotation in the 
role of the institution in student govern- 
ment. In fact, there have been two nearly 
complete rotations in some institutions. 


The earliest educational institutions came 
about through groups of students seeking 
knowledge, finding a teacher, then retaining 
his services until he was no longer useful. 
The place of the teacher is properly estab- 
lished when you note that the Doctor's 
Hood, the emblem of the attainment of the 
Doctorate still includes in its basic structure 
below the silk and velvet a small pouch. 
This was for the crusts which the early 
teacher was sometimes fortunate enough to 
beg or to have thrown to him unsolicited. 
But here was the perfect student self-gov- 
ernment —the student assembled in a 
group, found the teacher, drained him dry, 
then fired him. 


In time, groups of these individual teach- 
ers joined in self-protection against the stu- 
dents (perhaps this was the start of the idea 


*Fred H. Turner is Dean of Students at the 

University of Illinois. He is past president, 
and for many years secretary-treasurer, of 
the National Association of Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators. This paper was 
submitted at the Editor’s request and is 
based upon a speech Dr. Turner gave at 
the Allerton Conference on February 18, 
1956. 
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that through union there is less danger of 
losing your job), and formed small early 
colleges or universities. The students still 
held most of the authority, for they listened 
or dallied in the meadows, and studied as 
they wished to study, without registration, 
without discipline, and with complete in- 
formality. 

Times changed and the early colleges and 
universities carne into being, and with them 
came a gradual shift in authority, until the 
time was reached when the student was 
admitted by the institution, permitted to 
attend its classes, permitted to take part in 
its academic affairs, and separated if there 
was any minor deviation from the accepted 
tules of the institution, and there were 
plenty of them. 


Times changed still more and in some 
European institutions, there was doubt it 
the college or university existed for any one 
but the faculty, and the objective was the 
scholarly work and research of the teachers. 
Students were tolerated, and permitted to 
pick up any crumbs which might fall from 
the academic table, but even these were 
allowed grudgingly by the faculty. 

Then some persons in higher education 
discovered once again that in the institution, 
there might be a place for the students, and 
their part was slowly but surely recognized. 

As late as the turn of the last century, 
there were few administrators in colleges 
and universities who gave more than part- 
time service to administration. Basically, all 
were academic men, teachers who gave only 
the time necessary for a few loosely handled 
bits of administration, on a split time basis, 
and many of them resented the time taken 
from their academic duties to carry out the 
necessities of administration. 

Then with the turn of the century, the 
very growth of institutions required full-time 
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administrators. The administrators, slightly 
ashamed of their administrative duties, tried 
to retain the respectability of their academic 
status by declaring themselves administrators 
and professors as well, but the straight 
academic personages looked slightly down 
their noses at these necessary persons, 
smudged with duties other than strictly 
academic. Thus began the separation of the 
administrators from the academic, but with 
a demand from the academic that all admin- 
istrative policies be established by the aca- 
demic community to be carried out to the 
letter of the statute by the administrators. 


Just about the same time, student activi- 
ties and sudent affairs began to depart from 
the simple program of literary societies, 
dancing clubs, and a few unregulated ath- 
letic activities, and to begin the elaborate 
program of extra or co-curricular activities as 
we know them today. The administrators 
tolerated these activities — the majority ot 
academic personages simply ignored them 
and refused to concede that they existed. 


Immediately after the First World War, 
in which the beginnings of psychological 
testing and some early attempts at personnel 
programs had been tried, there began to 
emerge in the country a new species of aca- 
demic welfare. It is true that as carly as 1901, 
the University of Illinois had appointed a 
Dean of Men, the first person in the world 
to hold that title. There had been a Dean 
of Women even earlier, but she was the 
guardian of the morals of the coed and 
chiefly an official expression of an attempt 
to protect the female students from the 
much larger number of male students on 
the campus. 

In thirty-five years, we have seen the 
growth of the student personnel movement, 
a highly developed program devoted to 
every phase of student life and welfare, inter- 
ested in making the conditions surrounding 
the academic atmosphere as promising as 
possible for the individual student. 

During this period, we have also seen the 
general growth of the movement coming up 


from the grassroots, the students themselves, 
seeking a brighter spot, indeed, any spot in 
the educational administrative program im 
the activity commonly called student gov- 
ernment. 

Thus we have reached the stage in some 
institutions where student government has 
attained such proportions that we are back 
to the middle age, with students almost dic- 
tating “the works,” from the selection and 
rating of the faculty to the determination ot 
the courses in the institutional calendar. 
There has been a complete rotation, in fact 
the wheel has turned well into its second 
revolution in some spots, and splinters are 
flying off the wheel in all directions. 

What all this comes down to is the fact 
that since the turn of the century, we have 
seen four major groups of persons in institu- 
tions of higher learning, each group groping 
for its proper relationship with the others, 
each attempting to guard its own sphere ot 
activity and influence, each attempting to 
define its specified duties, perhaps to the 
exclusion of others. These four groups are: 

1. The academic staff of the institution, 

the teachers. 

2. The student body. 

3. The administrative officers of the insti- 

tution. 

4. The student personnel officers. 


A fifth group might be mentioned in an 
institution such as the University of Illinois, 
namely the nonacademic employees, but 
these can be included within the administra- 
tive group since they are assistants in all 
branches of the University who carry out 
the detailed functioning of various offices. 


At first glance the problem seems fairly 
simple. Why not determine the exact place 
of each one of these groups in the entire 
picture, define the duties connected with 
each group, state exactly the area of responsi- 
bility and privilege for each group, draw up 
the statutes, the rules and regulations, which 
each must observe, then operate. See that 
each group sticks to its own job, stays within 
its own sphere, keeps out of the hair of all 
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others, and minds its own business. Also, 
along the line somewhere, set up the author- 
ity to see that each group stays put, does its 
job, and only its job, and gets on it quickly 
and effectively the minute it attempts to get 
over into an area not assigned to it. It sounds 
as simple as that, but is it? 

What is the role of the University in all of 
this? What is the objective of the university, 
or what are the objectives, and how do these 
major groups contribute to carry their shares 
of responsibility? 

A good many institutions have attempted 
to solve the problem by the simple solution 
just given — define and limit. The net result 
too often has been: the faculty versus the 
students versus the administrative officers 
versus the student personnel officers. Under 
these conditions, too often the faculty views 
the student body as a necessary evil to be 
tolerated at the expense of research and 
writing, and looks at the administrators and 
personnel workers as specialists provided to 
do a specific job. “Let them do it, and keep 
us out of it. But do it in line with policies 
which we will establish from the idealistic 
rather than the idealistic plus the realistic 
point of view.” The students view the ad- 
ministration, the faculty, and the personnel 
workers as the dictators who impose unrealis- 
tic academic duties plus impossible rules and 
regulations which must be reluctantly 
obeyed. The personnel workers view the 
faculty as unwilling to share in the total 
welfare of the institution, the administrators 
as persons who devote their time to deter- 
mining that seemingly desirable programs 
are impossible to achieve, and the students 
as stubborn persons unwilling to profit by 
advice given and helped by help oftered. 
And the administration, overburdened with 
affairs of operation finds the faculty unrealis- 

tic and living in ivory towers, the personnel 
workers as dreamers incapable of doing the 
work assigned to them, and the students a 
bunch of irresponsible, immature, spoiled 
“brats” determined to do everything within 
their power to interfere with the proper op- 
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eration of the institution. It’s a pretty dismal 
picture. 

Actually, the above is quite overdrawn, . 
intentionally, and probably does not exist 
in any institution, at least in the completely 
chaotic condition described above. 

The faculty and administration probably 
first sensed the fact that administration and 
the purely academic affairs could not be 
completely separated. In the early 1930's, 
even in the late 1920's, faculties and admini- 
strative officers were beginning to recognize 
the fact that they were drifting apart, and 
there was a general movement to bring them 
back together. It was agreed that the teach- 
ing faculty and the students were the basic 
components of the institution. The admini- 
stative officers were essential in the large 
complex institution of today, but the two 
groups, the academic faculty and the ad- 
ministrative officers, recognized that admini- 
stration must be carried on within the 
framework of the basic educational objec- 
tives of the institution. Faculty members 
were drawn into many administrative com- 
mittee assignments to determine policy and 
to assist in actual administration, to main- 
tain the educational objectives all along the 
line. Areas of responsibility were established, 
true, but the objectives were the same. ‘The 
administrators and the faculty began to 
travel once again in the same direction 
rather than in opposite directions. 

The student personnel programs really 
began to blossom in the late 1920's and 
early 1930’s. Many new personnel officers 
of various kinds were appointed. The faculty 
and administration almost immediately 
drifted away from them, and the students 
often drifted toward them. Again it was the 
situation: these people were appointed to 
look after housing, the discipline, the wel- 
fare, all of the aspects of student life — well, 
let them do it. But they forgot the impor- 

tant element — do it for what? It was the 
student personnel workers themselves who 
coined the phrase, “the education of the 
whole student,” not just the student in the 
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classroom and the laboratory and the library 
and lecture room. It was the student per- 
sonnel staff which recognized the unlimited 
potential of student participation in the 
programs of student life and interest and the 
encouragement of the student government 
idea. 

As late as 1940 in some quarters, teaching 
faculty members were discredited for taking 
any interest in students outside the class- 
room — were discouraged from advising stu- 
dent organizations, working on joint taculty- 
student committees, and urged to devote 
themselves more to writing and research. 


The workers in the personnel field have 
been persistent, however, and have gradually 
gained ground with the idea that education 
at the university level is more than the hours 
spent in the classroom and must encompass 
the student’s life in all hours of the day. 
More and more, there has been the accep- 
tance of the thought that in the classroom 
as well as in the student personnel office, 
character, citizenship, and even good taste 
can be inculcated. In other words, every 
part of the university should be educational, 
from student life and interests to the tough- 
est classroom assignment. 

And the administrative group? Well, as 
long as things moved along without too 
much turmoil, the administrators generally 
went along with the idea, but some wise and 
far seeing administrators were seeing quite 
clearly that the employees, the administra- 
tors, the teaching faculty, the personnel 
officers, and even the students, must all be 
working hand in hand toward similar objec- 
tives — if the best possible educational cli- 
mate was to be reached. Often this meant a 
considerable amount of give and take with 
disregard to petty lines of “where your job 
ends and my job begins.” But progressive 
institutions are more and more adopting the 
policy of all components working toward 
the same objective, and included in this is 
less worry about area autonomy, and more 
worry about how well the institution is pro- 
viding for modern higher education in all of 
its various aspects. 


Now — what became of the students in 
all of this? They followed the same pattern 
as their elders, and it is not at all surprising 
that they did. Student governments have 
existed in some form, recognized or unrecog- 
nized, for a good many years. But when a 
group of representatives trom the student 
governments of institutions from all over the 
country assembled to form an association, 
and began to compare notes, they found 
that the average for their effectiveness was 
nothing to write home about. It was not at 
all surprising that these representatives even- 
tually came up in national conference with 
a bill of student rights, which was pretty 
specific and in some cases tended to “tell 
off’ the faculty and administration in no 
uncertain terms just what students expected 
of them. 

The net result of this was that of the 
faculty versus the administration versus the 
personnel workers, with the added factor 
that “versus the students” came into the 
picture. This situation existed for several 
years immediately after World War II, then 
began a gradual transition. Something hap- 
pened within the USNSA, when the student 
leaders in NSA began to include a certain 
number of facuity, administrators, and per- 
sonnel workers in advisory capacities. These 
people were largely decoration at first, but in 
later years, they have come to be an impor- 
tant part of the NSA program, for they have 
proved to be the link which was needed to 
bring NSA and its component individual 
institutional representatives back to the indi- 
vidual campuses. 

The “Bill of student rights” was carried 
further, and a “Bill of student responsibili- 
ties” in connection with these rights was 
adopted. This was a very significant step for 
NSA, for the reason that it made many 
friends for NSA ana for student government 
who previous to that time had been slightly 
suspicious, if not actually hostile. More re- 
cently, NSA has been working with nu- 
merous higher educational groups in a 
cooperative and coordinated fashion, and its 
earlier programs which were too often 
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looked at as largely grabs for power are 
more and more being looked upon as honest 
and sincere efforts for the students to seek 
and find their place in the scheme of the 
educational programs. 

It brings us to the basic question: “What 
is the role of the University in the matter ot 
student government?” It might be answered 
in terms of finding an area of duties and 
responsibilities to the students as repre- 
sented in student government, then telling 
them to operate. This would be following 
the pattern which was prevalent in the fac- 
ulty and administration in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, and which is certainly being dis- 
carded as institutions see that the autono- 
mous lines break down in the modern 
concept of higher education. 

It might be answered in very different 
terms by the University agreeing that the 
students and the student government do 
have a place in the total program of the 
entire institution, and should be included 
in the planning, in the policy making, even 
in the actual administration, or at least in 
assisting in the actual administration. This 
is the modern and progressive concept, 
rather than the careful delineation of sharp 
lines of authority, grants of power, and 
jealous guarding of rights within areas. 

We have talked about the powers of stu- 
dent government; can an area of complete 
autonomy be established for student gov- 
ernment? I would raise what seems to me a 
more important question, should an area ot 
complete autonomy be created for student 
government? An affirmative answer would 
seem to me to be one of regression rather 
than of progression. It would seem to be a 
step back toward the mid period of the 
time since 1900, when the faculty, admini- 
stration and personnel workers were trying 
to do the same thing, but found they they 
could not and maintain the educational 
objectives. 

The author believes that the University 
has a definite responsibility to do everything 
within its power to provide the climate in 
which student government is recognized and 
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respected as truly representing the student 
body and the individual student. But this 
can be accomplished in a far more per- 
manent and effective fashion by making the 
student government and its representatives 
the fourth member of the team of admini- 
stration, faculty, personnel workers, and 
students. 

In the field of student activities, every 
institution in the country should be chal- 
lenged to show a greater degree of faculty- 
student operation of major activities. We 
have made amazing progress in recent years 
in adding representatives from or chosen by 
our student government to faculty and staft 
committees in determining policies tor stu- 
dent affairs, discipline, orientation, calendar, 
housing, traffic policies, organizational groups 
and even in educational policy. This is good 
and is progress, and in the right direction. 

Let us consider the possible effect of a 
sharp and clearly defined delegation of 
authority from the University to the student 
government, and the reaction of the student 
body to the subsequent work of the student 
government in a particular institution. The 
student body of this institution is large and 
is not at all homogenous. There are many 
splinter groups of all kinds ready to shoot at 
any student activity, or at any faculty and 
staff policy. 

If we grant that the authority for student 
government is derived from and delegated 
from the institution itself, it is also assumed 
that such authority can be removed for 
cause. Eliot Friedson, in the remarkable 
study, “Student Government, Student Lead- 
ers and the American College,” sponsored 
by the USNSA under its Ford Foundation 
grant, brought out only too clearly the pos- 
sible effect of too much autonomy and 
authority for student government, namely, 
that if the student government disagrees 

too sharply with the policy of the institu- 
tion as expressed by its board of trustees, 
administration and faculty, it is in danger of 
losing its grant of autonomy; if it agreed too 
closely with the policies of the institution, 
it opens itself to the charge of being a “tool 
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of the administration.” If it maintains a 
conservative point of view, it stands the 
chance of being plastered with the label ot 
being conservative, and a “do nothing 
group.” 

The charges mentioned above need not 
follow if instead of worrying about areas ot 
authority and degrees of autonomy, the stu- 
dent government and the instruction work 
together to include the student voice and 
the student government point of view 
through adequate student representation. 


There is another rather unexpected 
trend. Student affairs, as student organiza- 
tions and activities and the many aspects of 

‘r operation have been a favorite target 
.ot Claim staking for those student govern- 
ments which have felt strongly that tightly 
drawn lines of autonomy are desirable. We 
suspected a trend a few years ago, which is 
emerging rather clearly, namely — that the 
academic program is beginning to “en- 
croach” upon the extracurricular activity 
program in a dangerous fashion, not for the 
activity, but for the autonomy of the control 
of the activity. We need look no farther 
than our own campus to see the gradual 
merging of the theater and dramatics with 
the departments of English and Speech. 


Not very long ago, some faculty members 
in English were among those who saw no 
value in student activities. Today, those 
same faculty members or their successors 
are a part of the recognition that the theatre 
may be the laboratory for some of the work 
in English and Speech. This has progressed 
with us to the place that those most inter- 
ested in the theatre are already concerned 
about the exclusion from theatre projects of 
students who wish to participate, but not 
necessarily as English or Speech majors. 
How many of the activities in the School of 
Music previouly thought of as student activi- 
ties, now give credit, and can scarcely be 
identified as pure activity or pure class work? 
Student publications have become the labo- 
ratory of the School of Journalism in many 
institutions. It can happen anywhere. 


Is this a matter for concern? The author 
believes it is a healthy trend, with academic 
and administrative recognition of the educa- 
tional values for students in what were 
formerly extra curricular activities, but are 
now Closely related to curricular affairs. Stu- 
dents do have a definite part in this, and the 
students and student personnel officers have 
a great interest in this recognition that ac- 
tivities do have a place in the whole program 
for the education of the whole student. 


In reviewing the background of trends in 
administration, in faculty, in personnel 
work, and in student government, under- 
standing of present day problems may re- 
sult. In developing this material, it has been 
worth showing the difficulty which uni- 
versity groups have had in attempting to be 
too specific about their areas of autonomy, 
and how in modern days, the exact areas are 
less clear than ever before. The same facts 
would relate to student governments, if we 
attempted to get student government off in 
its own nook without relating and integrat- 
ing it to the work of the other groups. 


The role of the University then, from the 
author’s point of view, is simply this: it must 
create a situation in which the place of stu- 
dents and student government is looked 
upon sympathetically and with respect, it 
must convince the faculty and administra- 
tion that the education of the whole student 
is the work of the entire institution, includ- 
ing the students; it must recognize that 
students are a member of the team, just as 
much as administrators, faculty, and person- 
nel officers; and most important — it must 
see that students have the opportunity to 
participate at every practical level. 


The University has an obligation to go to 
lengths beyond what might be expected ot 
it to see that provision is made for recogni- 
tion of student government and that it is 
accorded a place of dignity and respectability 
in keeping with that accorded the other 
basic groups. The University is under obli- 
gation to assist student government to exist 
in a form in which it can be truly represen- 
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tative of the student body, and honestly 
recognized as the voice of the student body. 
The University has been backward in recog- 
nizing student government from the stand- 
point of proper office and physical operation 
quarters, and this should be rectified. ‘The 
University has a responsibility to see that 
student government is accorded a means ot 
financial support which will enable it to 
carry on its activities with dignity without 
having to seek the charity of other groups to 
maintain it. It should have a budget of oper- 
ation established and audited the same as 
any other University department with simi- 
lar freedom of operation under that budget. 
It should be accorded a proper spot in the 
internal communication system of the Uni- 
versity, so that it may be fully informed on 
developing projects in which it may have a 
partial or complete interest. 

Finally, the University has a responsibility 


Editor's Remarks 


The editor apologizes to the membership 
for the late arrival of Journals this year. The 
conversion from the Personnel-O-Gram to a 
regular journal has created many problems. 
This, the March issue, is scheduled for mail- 
ing in May after the 1960 convention has 
been completed. The Executive Council 
and Editorial Boards have endorsed a plan 
for continuing the Journal under its present 
format and at the present size. Quality 
papers on any student personnel subject are 
still sought for consideration. Our chief ob- 
jective for the year is to get the Journal back 
on a regular schedule. The June issue is 
scheduled for tentative mailing before June 
30, 1960. The patience and encouragement 
of the membership has been appreciated. 
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to assist student government in creating and 
maintaining areas of responsibility and func- 
tion and to this student government, it 
requiring it, should be delegated the author- 
ity to operate with reasonable autonomy 
within those areas the same as is done by 
statute for administration, faculty, and stu- 
dent personnel workers. This should be done 
honestly and without hypocrisy, for the 
author does not believe in granting “seem- 
ing” autonomy, which after all proves to be 
a sham when the chips are down and the 
going is tough. But in so doing, the Uni- 
versity should offer such an opportunity to 
student government to participate with the 
faculty, the administration, and the per- 
sonnel workers, that autonomy and the area 
of responsibility will become of secondary 
importance, when compared with the pri- 
mary objective of participation and shared 
activities and responsibilities with the other 
major groups. 


ACPA 1961 Program and Paper Call 


All persons having papers or research in 
progress which will be completed by March, 
196] are invited to submit papers or program 
proposals for the 1961 ACPA convention. 
They should be submitted to Dennis L. 
Trueblood, Coordinator, College Student 


Personnel Graduate Studies Program, South- | 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. | 


The ACPA convention program is also the 


primary source of manuscripts for the Jour- 


nal of College Student Personnel. 
Deadline June 1, 1960. 


A rich man is one who doesn’t hesitate 
to ask the store clerk to show him some- 
thing cheaper. 
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Persennel-O-Gram 


Leslie L. Martin, Editor Committee Manual, 
Announces the Following Concerning the 
Manual for Standing Committees 


1. InrRopucTION 

The Executive Council, upon recommen- 
dation of the President of ACPA, approved 
the development of the publication, “Man- 
ual of Operations for the Standing Com- 
mittees of the American College Personnel 
Association.” This was done on an experi- 
mental basis for the 1958-59 year, with the 
expectation that the chairman and members 
of various committees would evaluate the 
practicality of continuing beyond this ini- 
tial publication. The contents of the manual 
were developed specifically by the chairman 
of each committee of the ACPA. Included 
are the following groups: Budget Commit- 
tee, Nominating Committee, Committee on 
Membership, Program Committee, The 
Personnel-O-Gram, Committee on Profes- 
sional Standards and Training, and the 
Committee on Research and Publications. 


2. Format 

The format was limited to the minimum 
essentials of publication and expense. The 
contents and the cover were multilithed at 
the least expenditure of funds and time, 
since it was important to get the manual to 
the committee chairmen as soon as possible. 


3. DisrRiBuTION 
Copies were distributed to all officers, 


Executive Council members, chairmen and 
members of committees, and the POG 
staff. Archive copies were sent to the AGPA 
office. 
4. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Executive Council and committee 
chairmen and members can best determine 
the desirability of continuing to publish 
the manual. If it is continued, the decision 
should be made whether to retain the pres- 
ent limitations on contents, or to expand it 
to include other information which may be 
helpful to the committees. Perhaps it may 
have broader distribution value if it also 
included such information as: the new con- 
stitution, rosters of officers and committee 
members, and other pertinent information 
about the ACPA and APGA. Also, the 
Council should give consideration to the 
desirability of making this a permanent pub- 
lication of the ACPA, and if so, recommend 
a more formal format printed on better 
quality of paper. Also, if this is to become a 
permanent publication, the Council should 
consider the inclusion of costs as an item in 
the regular budget. It is suggested that the 
manual may be most expediently published 
by retaining it as a one-person project rather 
than have a committee work on it. This is 
particularly true because of the importance 
of getting the manual to the new commit- 
tees as early in the year as possible. 


*Formerly, the Personnel-O-Gram was the official publication title for the Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association. The Association’s objective with the pub- 
lication was to maintain close contact with the members, to communicate 
staff changes, and to report Association and professional activities. It is our 
intent to maintain the original Association objectives with this section of 
the new Journal of College Student Personnel. 
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Letter from the President 


March 1960 
Dear ACPA’ ers, 


Well, good hearts and gentle people, this 
is my swan song! It seems such a short time 
ago that I was notified of my election. In 
retrospect I get a feeling of frustration that 
we have not converted into action all of our 
dreams. Perhaps it is time to take inventory 
of ACPA affairs. I shall not limit my inven- 
tory just to the year of my presidency since 
ACPA has a continuous flow through time 
which cannot be segmented into discrete 
years. 

The current epic cycle of ACPA began in 
the fall of 1956 at a workshop held in De- 
troit under the leadership of Bill Blaesser. 
President Blaesser convened this workshop 
to launch ACPA in a self-study and self- 
evaluation program. As time goes by, we 
can see with increasing clarity the wisdom ot 
Bill’s action at that time. The thoughts and 
actions which emanated from that October 
can be expressed as two themes: (1) Who 
are we and who should we be? and (2) 
What do we do and what should we do? 


Theme I. WHO ARE WE and WHO 
SHOULD WE BE? 

It was decided that ACPA should be an 
association of college student personnel 
workers of all specialties; an association na- 
tional in scope. Thus, ACPA membership 
should be available to all college student 
personnel workers regardless of specialty, 
position or professional education. If a per- 
son is engaged in college student personnel 
work, he should be eligible for and be en- 
couraged to obtain membership in ACPA. 
Only as ACPA became truly representative 
of college student personnel workers on 
nationwide basis could ACPA speak authori- 
tatively in national circles where the need 
for such is great. 

Thus a plan of action was evolved. 
Change the membership requirements. Re- 
cruit new members according to the new 
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requirements. Establish close and continu- 
ous liaison with local, state and regional 
college student personnel groups. 

What progress have we made along these 
lines? What remains to be done? 

In November 1958, the Constitution and 
By-laws were changed to a new set of By-laws 
by which membership in ACPA became 
available to all persons engaged in college 
student personnel work and all graduate 
students preparing to engage in such. 

The Membership Committee was charged 
with the job of recruiting members from the 
vast reservoir of potential members. ‘There 
are approximately 2,000 colleges and uni- 
versities in the nation with perhaps an 
average of five student personnel workers on 
each campus. Thus, there is a potential 
membership of 10,000. Our current member- 
ship stands at about 2,000. We have made 
modest gains in membership recently but 
there is much work to be done in this area. 

As college student personnel work be- 
comes more regularized and as we grow 
toward greater maturity as a profession, we 
can fully expect local, state and regional 
groups to become increasingly important in 
college student personnel work. This has 
been the pattern of development in medical, 
legal and psychological circles and we can 
fully expect the same pattern to be followed 
in student personnel circles. It is of urgent 
importance that machinery be created 
whereby our national association forms a 
working relationship with local, state and 
regional groups. So far we have discussed 
the problem but not to the point of com- 


plete clarification. This remains an urgent | 


task for the immediate future. 


Theme 2. WHAT DO WE DO and 
WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 


It was decided that ACPA should be an | 


authoritative voice nationally in both pro- 
fessional and technical student personnel 
work matters. This should be accomplished 
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through representation in national circles 
and through both the spoken and written 
word. Action has been taken along four 
lines to accomplish this goal. 

First, ACPA has become a constituent 
member of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. This gives us an entree to discussions 
of the more pressing problems in higher 
education by the highest administrative ech- 
elon. We have also established regular rela- 
tionships through inter-association commit- 
tees with the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors, National 
Association of Student Personnel Admini- 
strators, and the American Association ot 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Off- 
cers. 

Second, for several years we have increased 
our effo.t to plan and conduct convention 
programs that cater to the breadth of inter- 
est and represent as high a level of protes- 
sional thought and research as is possible to 
attain. Reaction of convention goers to our 
programs has been excellent. Unfortunately, 
many of the excellent ideas and research 
findings reported at the convention do not 
get into print and, therefore, are not avail- 
able to the general membership and others 
in higher education. 

The third prong of our advance has been 
to convert the Personnel-O-Gram to the 
Journal of College Student Personnel. The 
new journal is to serve both as a house organ 
news letter and as a professional journal. 
Convention program participants are now 
being urged to prepare their presentations so 
that they may eventually be published in 
our journal. Of course, manuscripts for our 
journal will not be restricted to convention 
programs. Thus, we hope to present in writ- 
ten form the best of thought and research 
on college student personnel problems for 
members’ day by day use without regard to 
whether they are able to attend a national 
convention. 

The fourth line of action which we have 
taken to bring ACPA to every member is 
the Student Personnel Monograph Series. 


lished | As you know, the American Council on 


Education published a series of about twenty 
monographs on various aspects of student 
personnel work, but this series was discon- 
tinued in 1958. ACPA has picked up where 
ACE left off and is producing a series of 
monographs, the first of which is entitled 
Student Financial Aids. Several writing 
committees have already been appointed 
and negotiations are under way to secure a 
publisher for all future monographs. Ideally, 
we would like to have in print, five years 
from now, about twenty titles. However, 
realistically it will probably take us ten 
years to do so. 

In summary then, and in light of the 
past several years, we can term this period 
the “tooling up” phase. We have not only 
drawn plans and set up machinery to accom- 
plish these functions but we have assessed 
ourselves an extra assessment to finance 
these plans of action. The next five years 
should be one of concrete productivity 
where we begin to realize in very tangible 
ways the effort that has gone into the “tool- 
ing up” period. Membership should be in- 
creased sharply, convention programs should 
maintain a high quality and breadth that 
has already been established, the journal 
which is already off to a good start should 
take its place among mature professional 
journals and the monograph series should 
make available to higher education the best 
and most recent thought and research on 
timely student personnel topics. The re- 
sults should be an ever increasing body ot 
well organized professional literature at the 
finger tips of every college student personnel 
worker. In addition, we should expect to 
have liaison established between the na- 
tional organization and local groups so that 
the profession of student personnel work 
becomes a functioning organic whole which 
speaks authoritatively on the national leve! 
and is of true service to each college and 
university in the nation. 

Sincerely, 

Rosert CALs 
American College 
Personnel Association 
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(Techniques — Information — Procedures) 


ACPA Drop-Outs 


Why do ACPA members drop out of 
ACPA? In an effort to find out, a briet 
questionnaire was mailed to 109 alleged ex- 
members in New York State. Fifty com- 
pleted questionnaires (47%) were returned. 
Although signature was optional 48 out ot 
50 responses had been signed. 


The questionnaire consisted of nine items 
as follows: Is it true that you are no longer a 
member of ACPA? Are you at present a 
member of ACPA? How long had you 
been a member of ACPA? What originally 
prompted you to join ACPA? What prompt: 
ed you to drop out of ACPA? What would 
prompt you to rejoin ACPA? What was 
your job title when you first joined and 
when you withdrew? Have you any criti- 
cisms Or suggestions concerning annual 
meetings, publication, dues, others? 


Of the 50 responses, 32 (or 64%) of the 
responders stated that they considered them- 
selves current rather than former members 
of ACPA. These responses have been for- 
warded to Washington for appropriate fol- 
low through. Seventeen respondents (or 
34%) confirmed that they had dropped out. 
In addition, one former member had died. 


Are ACPA drop-outs old or recent mem- 
bers? Eleven of 18 drop-outs had been 
members for five or more years, one for as 
long as 13 years. Only three had been mem- 
bers for as short a period as one year. 

Why do ACPA members drop out? Rea- 
sons given fell in two broad categories, 
circumstantial and dissatisfaction. Among 
the former are movement out of the college 
field (4); raising a family (3); significant 
change of interest (2); retirement (1); 
death (1). An additional respondent gave as 
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his reason for dropping out “inability to 
attend meetings and conferences.” 


Five respondents specified dissatisfaction: 
“No satisfaction.” “The extra assessments, 
dissatisfaction with publication of ACPA.” 
“Because its membership must belong to 
APGA which I believe is too huge an organi- 
zation to have even productive conferences 
and whose dues have been raised too high 
for too little.” Dropped APGA membership 
because dues became excessive.” “High dues, 
low benefits.” 


In short, the reasons given by 18 drop- 
outs were in 12 instances circumstantial, in 
five instances expressions of dissatisfaction 
(four primarily concerned with APGA 
dues), and in one instance no reason was 
given. 

Actually 14 of 18 who dropped out ot 
ACPA dropped out of APGA as well. This 
finding is particularly interesting in that it 
could be well argued that the holding power 
is in APGA rather than in ACPA in that 
only four of 18 drop-outs dropped out of 
ACPA while retaining membership in 
APGA., 

What would prompt these drop-outs to 
rejoin ACPA? Respondents were most con- 
sistent. With only one exception the nine 
respondents who dropped out because ot 
leaving the field indicated that they would 
resume membership upon return to the 
field. The exception responded “cannot 
really speculate.” 

The five respondents who expressed dis- 
satisfaction with ACPA were similarly con- 
sistent. “Definition and implementation of 
a program. What is an appropriate program 
for ACPA?” “Improved publications giving 
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research information and news in the college 
personnel area. Discontinuance of special 
assessments.” “I would like to see a separate 
ACPA organization and would be pleased to 
join.” “Lower dues.” “Low dues, high bene- 
fits.” 

The respondent who gave no reason for 
dropping out noted under “What would 
prompt you to rejoin?” “Send me a bill!” 

Job titles for drop-outs at the time ot 
joining and leaving ACPA differed in 12 of 
18 instances and were the same in only six 
instances. This finding corroborates the im- 
portance of position and affinity for ACPA 
membership. 

Have you any criticisms or suggestions? 
Thirteen of the 18 drop-outs offered none 
.. . one commenting “No, I think well of 
the organization.” 

The five negative criticisms were as fol- 
lows: “Dues too high.” “Dues extremely 
high for those who stop work for families or 
who retire.” “Annual meetings diffuse, su- 
perficial. Publication too general, but some 
good articles. Dues exhorbitant.” 

“Received no notice of annual meetings. 
Received no publications. Therefore, what 
did I get for the dues. Have found Guidance 
and SPA associations to be too inbred . . . 
need to be related more to the College 
‘academic’ world, playing the role of ‘edu- 
cationists’ less. This is a complex problem, 
however.” 


“Annual meetings are interesting and valu- 
able. Publication is only of moderate in- 
terest to me. Dues are too high in view of 
all organizations of which I am a member.” 


Summary: A follow-up study of 109 
alleged ACPA drop-outs in 1959 in New 
York State was conducted by questionnaire. 
Exactly 50 questionnaires (47%) were re- 
turned. 


Almost two out of three respondents (32 
out of 50 or 64%) expressed surprise to 
learn that they were classified as drop-outs. 
Their status is being checked in Washing- 
ton. 

Reasons given for dropping out of ACPA 
by the remaining 18 respondents were (a) 
leaving the field [12], and (b) dissatisfac- 
tion [5]. One respondent gave no reason. 
In four out of five instances dissatisfaction 
concerned dues, presumably APGA rather 
than ACPA dues. 

The median drop-out had been a member 
of ACPA for five years. 

In that 14 of the 18 drop-outs dropped 
out of APGA as well, it could be argued that 
only four of the 18 admitted drop-outs 
actually dropped out of ACPA. 
Recommendations: 

1. Review membership records at head- 
quarters. Thirty-two out of 50 respondents 
considered themselves to be members in 
good standing. 

2. Strengthen APGA. The holding power 
of ACPA is primarily in APGA and only 
secondarily in ACPA itself. (This may or 
may not be true of the other divisions.) If 
this is so, it would seem that “whatever is 
good for APGA is good for ACPA and other 
divisions.” 

3. Consult ACPA members via question- 
naire for their suggestions and criticisms. 
ACPA’ers seem highly cooperative. Fifty 
out of 109 responded to a questionnaire. 
Forty-eight out of 50 signed their names 
although signature was optional. 

4. Institute an exit questionnaire to be 
sent routinely to members who drop . . . for 
the same reasons that many colleges and 
business firms conduct exit interviews. 

EMERSON COYLE 


Brooklyn College 
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The Counselor’s Dilemma 


Arthur A. Dole* 


If he’s in his office all the time, he’s not outside consulting assignments, he is so well 


getting around the campus enough. — If 
he’s out of his office, he’s too hard to see. 


If he serves on University committees, he’s 
wasting time. — If he does not participate 
in committees, he’s out of touch. 


If he’s warm and friendly to students, he’s 
a hand holder. — If he’s factual and objec- 
tive, he lacks the human touch. 


If he supports weekly staff conferences, he 
is socializing too much. — If he avoids con- 
ferences, he doesn’t appreciate the value of 
teamwork. 


If he spends a lot of time with the Dean, 
he’s a back slapper. — If he’s never with the 
boss, he’s on the way out. 


If he goes to APGA-ACPA each year, he’s 
on the gravy train. — If he never makes the 
trip, he’s not important. 


If he tries to do the counseling himself, he 
doesn’t know his limits. — If he refers, he’s 


lazy. 

If he has only two or three interviews with 
the client, he’s superficial. — If the client 
keeps returning, he’s a head shrinker. 


If he hopes his office will get additional 
personnel, he is part of a little empire. — If 
he doesn’t want more counselors, he’s stark 
mad. 


If he does research on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, he’s trying to impress the administra- 
tion. — If he spends his weekends with his 
family, he is not a true psychologist. 


If he accepts outside consulting assign- 
ments, he is getting rich. — If he refuses 


*Arthur A. Dole is Director of the Bureau 
of Testing and Guidance at the University 
of Hawaii. 

Elaborated from R. S. Herman, “The Ad- 
ministrator’s Dilemma” cited by Finla Craw- 
ford in Guidance in the Age of Automation, 
Eunice Hilton (Ed), Syracuse Univ. Press 1956 
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off he doesn’t need a raise. 


If he’s friendly with teaching departments, 
he’s a politician. — If he keeps to himself, 
he’s not really part of the faculty. 


If he tells clients what to do, he is too 
directive. — If he helps clients to think for 
themselves, he is too non-directive. 


If all he does is talk to students, he has a 
soft job. — If he varies his activities, he is 
spreading himself too thin. 


If he uses tests, he is too test-centered.—If 
he minimizes tests, he is not scientific. 


If he refers to prediction tables, he is just 
a clerk. — If he prefers clinical prediction, 
he is no better than a charlatan. 


If he neglects to refer students to the voca- 
tional library, he is failing to exploit occu- 
pational information. — If he does refer 
students to the vocational library, he has 
unrealistic expectations. 


If he discusses job opportunities related to 
a liberal arts curriculum with students, he is 
too narrowly vocational. — If he discusses 
the values of a liberal education, he is an 
impractical “prisoner of the ivory tower.” 


If he is an extremely effective counselor, 
he will be made a Dean. — If he becomes a 
Dean, he will be too busy to counsel. 


If he speaks the language of counseling | 


psychology, he’s too technical and aca- 
demic. — If he doesn’t use the jargon, he’s 
illiterate. 


If he writes for Journal of Counseling 
Psychology or The Journal of College Stu- 
dent Personnel, he’s neglecting the students. 
— If he has never written an article, he 
hasn’t had a thought of his own in twenty 
years. 


If he enjoys reading this, he lacks a schol- 
arly attitude. — If he doesn’t think this is 
funny, he’s entitled to his opinion. 
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Report of Armour J. Blackburn as a Repre- 
sentative of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association on the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped 


It has been my privilege to serve as a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped for the past two years as a repre- 
sentative of the American College Person- 
nel Association. During this period, I have 
attended the two annual meetings of the 
President’s Committee which are held each 
year in Washington, D. C. during the 
second week in May. 


The membership of the President’s Com- 
mittee is composed of more than 350 public 
spirited citizens, organizations and officials 
representing business, civic, handicapped, 
industries, labor, medicine, professional, 
rehabilitation, religious, veterans, women’s 
and other groups as well as associate mem- 
bers who are the major federal cabinet and 
agency officials. 


Appointments to the President’s Com- 
mittee are made by the chairman in the 
name of the President. Invitations to accept 
are issued to officials, organizations and 
groups on recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the President’s Com- 
mittee. 


The Committee’s purpose is to promote 
employment of the physically handicapped 
by creating nationwide interest in rehabili- 
tation and employment of these citizens 
and by obtaining and maintaining coopera- 
tion from all public and private groups 
in the field. Its purpose can be stated 
briefly: 

1. to provide for a continuing program 
of public information and education 
for the employment of handicapped 
citizens, 

2. to cooperate with all groups interested 


NEWS 


in the employment of the handicapped 
including government groups and in- 
dividuals. 

The Committee does not provide reha- 
bilitation or job placement services. These 
services are assigned by law to appropriate 
federal and state government agencies or 
provided by many private and volunteer 
organizations. 

The President's Committee’s staff is lo- 
cated, for housekeeping purposes, in the 
office of the Secretary of Labor. The Chair- 
man and two Vice-Presidents are appointed 
by the President and serve without com- 
pensation. The professional staff is under 
the direction of the chairman. 

The Committee’s policy is determined by 
a forty member Executive Committee. As 
stated previously, the President’s Commit- 
tee meets annually in Washington, D. C. 
and holds occasional regional meetings 
throughout the country. 

The many facets of the general program 
of the President’s Committee are each made 
the special responsibility of a subcommittee, 
all working toward the common goal of 
gaining greater public and employer ac- 
ceptance of the physically handicapped. 
The subcommittees are the Awards, Com- 
pensation Benefits, Disabled Veterans, Em- 
ployers, Essay Contests, Labor, Medical, 
Membership, Public Information, Public 
Service and Research and Resource Com- 
mittees. 

The representative of ACPA has been 
assigned membership on the Public Service 
Committee. This committee is composed 
of twenty-seven members representing or- 
ganizations concerned with or interested in 
administration in tax supported establish- 
ments. I regret that during my tenure as a 
representative of ACPA I was unable to 
attend the one meeting of this committee 
which was held on February 25, 1958 be- 
cause of an emergency which developed 
at the University. 
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The primary point of contact for the 
President’s Committee in the states, terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia is the 
State Governors Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. The 
President’s Committee works with and 
through these committees in the implemen- 
tation of many of its national programs. It 
also assists the states in organizing groups 
to carry out the programs in every com- 
munity in the nation. 


In addition to its national publication, 
“Performance,” the Committee develops 
program guides and handbooks for the use 
of state and community committees in 
planning, developing and carrying out plans 
and observance of national “Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week” and year 
round activities furthering the program of 
job development for the physically handi- 
capped. In addition, posters, pamphlets, 
leaflets, articles, films, recordings and every 
type of media are used to carry the Presi- 
dent’s Committee message to the public at 
large and to labor, employers and manage- 
ment personnel in particular. 


The Committee sponsors an annual na- 
tional essay contest for 11th and 12th grade 
students in the United States and its terri- 
tories on the subject, “How Hiring the 
Handicapped Helps You and Me.” As a 
result of this competition, five national 
awards are made ranging from $100 to 
$1000. The first prize winners in the states 
are eligible for consideration for the na- 
tional awards. These awards are presented 
by the President at the annual meeting. He 
also presents the President’s Trophy to the 
“Handicapped American of the Year.” 
Nominees for this trophy must be physi- 
cally disabled American citizens who have 
overcome their physical handicaps to be- 
come useful citizens. For example, a nomi- 
nee must have helped to increase public 
interest in the employment of handicapped 
workers. 

The Committee also makes a “Public 
Personnel Award” each year. Nominations 
for this award are open to workers employed 
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in a state, federal or local tax supported 
public service activity or unit of the govern- 
ment. The nominee must have contributed 
to employment of the physically handi- 
capped in his or her agency by developing 
or instituting policies or procedures or 
carrying out a plan for assigning suitable 
jobs for the handicapped in his agency. The 
nominee must be recommended for a 
“President’s Citation for Meritorious Ser- 
vice” by a state committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. 


In addition to greetings from the Presi- 
dent and the presentation by him of na- 
tional awards, the general session at the 
annual meeting includes speeches by 
employers, labor leaders and government 
officials concerning such topics as, “The 
Importance of the Utilization of all Man- 
power,” and “How to get at the Problems 
related to the Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped.” There are also panel 
discussions. Highlighting the program last 
year was a panel discussion on the subject, 
“How I Did It.” The five members of this 
panel, including its chairman, Senator 
Charles E. Potter, were physically handi- 
capped persons who had achieved national 
recognition and distinction in their various 
fields of endeavor. Provision is also made 
for small group discussions so that mem- 
bers of the committee might be afforded 
an opportunity to explore a problem which 
is of especial concern to them. 


What can the American College Per- 
sonnel Association do to cooperate with 
the work of the President’s Committee? 
Collectively, and at the national level, we 
can promote the adoption of policies and 


i 
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practices which accord equal opportunity | 


to the handicapped. Individually, we can 
become actively identified with local and 
state groups who are working in the interest 
of the rehabilitation and employment of 
handicapped persons. As personnel workers 
we are obligated to see that there is an 
adequate program to meet the needs of 
handicapped students in our own institu 
tions. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
Executive Council Members - at - Large 


Term Expires 

Maylene 
Caruerine Norturup, Washington State University............ 1960 
WiuuaM G. Craic, Stanford 1960 
Tuepa Hacenan, University of Minnesota..................... 1960 
Leste L. Martin, University of Kentucky...................-. 1960 
MarcareT Ruta Smiru, Wayne State University.............. 1960 
Dorotity CLENDENEN, Psychological Corporation............... 1961 
T. Nycreen, Kent State University...................... 1961 
LawreENCE Riccs, DePauw 1961 
Dennis TruEBLoop, Southern Illinois University................ 1961 


Committee Chairmen __ 1959-1960 


Membership: Rosert L. McCuieery, University of Denver 
Nominations: CatHertne M. Norturup, Washington State University 
Budget: Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Hunter College 

Program: E. Gorpon Co.uister, University of Kansas 

Publications: G. Rosert Ross, Bali State Teachers College 
Hospitality: Dororny Pennsylvania State University 


ACPA Representatives 


to the American Academy for the Advancement of Science: 


Josepn L. Norton, Alfred University 


to the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped: 


Dean Armour J. Biacksurn, Howard University 


to the National Conference of Christians and Jews: 


Katuryn L, Hopwoop, Hunter College 


to the National Student Association: 


to Inter-Association Coordinating Committee (ACPA, NAWDC, AACRAO, & NASPA): 


Gorpon J. Kiopr, State University of New York 


Marcia Epwarps, University of Minnesota 

W. Price Ewens, Texas A & M College 

Rosert Catuis, University of Missouri (ex-officio) 

Witarp W. Bragsser, University of Utah 

CatueriInE M. Norturup, Washington State University (ex-officio) 
Karuryn L. Hopwoop, Hunter College (ex-officio) 


ACPA Commission on College Student Personnel Monographs 


Term Expires 

May 
Frep C, Prorr, Chairman, University of Illinois................ 1963 
Rosert Carus, University of Missouri 1962 
Epwarp C. Roeser, University of Michigan................... 1962 
Marcaret Wayne State University............... 1962 
Roserr G. Bong, Illinois State Normal University.............. 1961 
Harowp B. Pepinsxy, Ohio State University..................-. 1961 
Dan D. Feper, University of Denver eee ee 1960 
C. WRENN, University of Minnesota. ............... 1960 
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